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conservative than that of Novgorod, and it naturally wanted to
subordinate the new artists to the old tradition. In 1551, at the
Council of Hundred Chapters, the Moscow authorities undertook
a number of measures in order to secure Orthodoxy both in art
and in ritual. In the forty-third chapter of the Hundred Chapters
icon painters were formed into something like a guild subordinate
to the ecclesiastical authorities; the prelates of every district were
instructed to "insist relentlessly that the expert icon painters and
their pupils should copy ancient patterns and not make use of their
own ideas and imagination in painting the Divinity: for we only
have the description of Christ our Lord in the flesh, not in His
divinity" The words italicized have a special interest for us since
evidently they are an answer to one of the chief arguments in
favor of greater artistic freedom for the icon painters. Apparently,
as early as the sixteenth century the followers of the new trend in
icon painting were advancing the opinion that they had the right
to try and represent the ideal, or spiritual and celestial images of
the saints rather than copy their supposed earthly likenesses. But,
in the direction of idealization of types, the most they were allowed
was to copy Rublev's manner, which in this way was perpetuated
throughout the sixteenth century. Any who disregarded the rules
were threatened with the Tsar's anger and even with persecution.
The regulations of the Hundred Chapters did not cover all the
measures against the new artists' "own ideas," for in the second
part of the sixteenth century there appeared the so-called "Illumi-
nated Original," a manual of copies of the established patterns
from which the icon painters were obliged to work. To this collec-
tion of outline drawings there was added a concise characterization
of the types of saints for each day of the year, and a detailed enu-
meration of the colors necessary for their likeness. The manual was
composed for the purpose of establishing types for obligatory use in
icon painting, thereby putting an end to the artists* individual in-
ventiveness. However, it failed in attaining this object, for during
the seventeenth century the icon painters developed their own
ideas to an unprecedented degree. One of the reasons which pre-
vented the "Original" from entirely restricting the independence
of the artists was that at the time the manual was composed there
no longer existed any uniform types in iconography. The **Orig-